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About Our Cover 
The southern approach to Brownwood on US 377 offers the 
motorist an over all view of the city. Home of the Depart- 
ment’s District 23, the city boasts eight parks covering 
almost 300 acres, including beautiful Floral Park near the 
southern edge and Riverside Park at the northeast edge on 
Pecan Bayou. Lake Brownwood, a few miles north, offers 
excellent picnicking, boating, and fishing facilities. 
Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Litter is not only unsightly and costly but it can be fatal, delegates 
to the second annual Beautify Texas Council meeting discover. 


Beautify Texas Council 


exans have a unique opportunity 
to organize effective beautifica- 


tion programs, members of the Beau- 
tify Texas Council were told last 
month at their second annual meet- 
ing held in Austin. 

The guiding words were spoken by 
R. H. Hackendahl, director of the Na- 
tional Clean Up- Paint Up - Fix Up 
Bureau in Washington, D.C., as he 
delivered the keynote address to al- 
most 300 beautifiers at the one-day 
meeting. 

The Beautify Texas Council was 
organized two years ago to act as an 
advisory and coordinating agency 
through which business and industry, 
government and public, and private 
organizations can work together to 


Governor Preston Smith urges education and a concerted effort to help solve beautifi- 
cation problems. State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall presented a Highway Com- 
Schnabel for his anti-litter work. 


mission resolution to O. P. 


solve the problems of Texas beauti- 
fication. 

Hackendahl outlined the efforts of 
many national organizations in getting 
on the beauty wagon. He said the 
US Chamber of Commerce has now 
changed its tune and is urging local 
chambers to get involved in beautifi- 
cation activities. 

“Involved” was probably the word 
used most often at the meeting. 
Hackendahl said even bankers have 
become involved in such activities. 
In one city, he said, the local archi- 
tects’ organization urged members to 
become involved in beautification and 
give of their talents toward such 
programs. 


The national organization for 


mayors and city councils are urging 
‘involvement, too. Hackendahl said 
national organizations now realize 
they have a vital role to play, but they 
also realize the new attitude has not 
filtered to the local level. 

Hackendahl pulled no punches in 
telling the group what needs to be 
done. 

“You have probably 500 organiza- 
tions in Texas with national ties. 
These national headquarters have re- 
sources for helping local organiza- 


tions with their problems. Find the 
resources you can utilize. Define 
your goals and motivations. If you’re 


just having meetings, then you're al- 
ready dead.” 
He said that those selected to serve 


READY TO BEAUTIFY—Tom Taylor and Mrs. Henry Shaper, 
president of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, discuss 
beautification goals before the meeting begins. 


on committees, such as codes and 
ordinances, should understand their 
subjects. 

Hackendahl urged beautifiers to 
establish leadership workshops. 

“We need action, not talk to stop 
the blight, pollution, and litter. You 
have a unique opportunity—Take it.” 

Tom Taylor, director of the High- 
way Department’s Travel and Infor- 
mation Division and vice president of 
public relations for the council, was 
program chairman and presided over 
the meeting. He presented Hacken- 
dahl with a “Friendship State” tie tack 
and asked the Clean Up man to “say 
nice things about Texas as you travel 
around the United States.” 

Dewitt Greer, chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission,  dis- 
cussed the Highway Department’s 
role in highway beautification. 

He said the 1965 Federal Highway 
Beautification Act was inspired by 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, who in turn 
was inspired by the wild flowers along 
Texas highways. 

Besides his work in _ beautifying 
highways, Greer also serves on the 
National Highway Safety Committee, 
a group whose members say there 
should be nothing, including plants, 
within 30 feet of the pavement edge. 

“Of course, we say a motorist really 
shouldn’t drive from fence to fence.” 

The Highway Department’s pro- 
grams have won national recognition, 
Greer pointed out, including one of 
the first citations conferred by the 
Department of Transportation. That 
first citation was for a beautiful high- 
way route in the Yoakum district. 

In the same vein, Greer congratu- 
lated Tom Taylor for the popular 
brochure, “Flowers of Texas,” that 
was produced by Taylor’s division 
this spring. The brochure depicts 56 
varieties of flowers the motorist can 
find along Texas highways. 

Greer then outlined the benefits 
that Texas derives from the tourist 
industry, and warned, “If we want to 
keep the Texas tourist industry boom- 
ing, we must carry beautification one 
step farther. We must do more mer- 
chandising. Each of us must work 


The Highway Department’s years of highway beautification work are discussed by Dewitt Greer, 
chairman of the Texas Highway Commission. 
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Approximately 300 interested citizens attended the one-day meeting held in Austin. 


to make our product, Texas, more 
beautiful and we must sell it, 
too. We must show our guests the 
Texas brand of friendliness and let 
them all know that when we say, 
“Y’all come back,’ we really mean 
its; 

The third speaker of the morning 
was Mayor C. P. Waggoner of Grand 
Prairie, who led a delegation of some 
26 persons to the meeting. The 
mayor described his city’s complete 
program, from human relations com- 
mittee to the community and home 
improvement committee. 

“Civic improvement requires dedi- 
cation,” said Waggoner. “But you 
must also have the necessary ordin- 
ances and budget to carry out the 
programs. Then you must repeat 
your objectives over and over again 
to get your message across.” Wag- 
goner said 94 per cent of the city’s 
population participated in last year’s 
efforts. 

The hard work and dedication have 
paid off with four national awards 
for the city in the last four years. 
Grand Prairie is just completing its 
second urban renewal project and a 
third one is planned that will give the 
town new police and fire stations and 
a city hall. 

The mayor said that before the 
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city began its clean-up program sev- 
eral years ago there were places where 
children were living in old abandoned 
cars. A city ordinance was passed 
making it illegal for a person to keep 
an inoperable vehicle on his property 
longer than 48 hours. Waggoner said 
almost 6,000 inoperable vehicles have 
been removed from private property 
in the last four years, 5,200 vacant 
lots have been cleaned, and 1,626 
buildings have been rehabilitated. On 
one clean-up day the Boy Scouts 
gathered 30,000 beer bottles and cans, 
for which they were paid one cent 
each. 

Waggoner had a word of encour- 
agement for the council members: 

“Just tell yourselves, ‘It can be 
done.’ ” 

At the noon luncheon State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall, on be- 
half of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, thanked the beautify people 
for their work. He said it helps the 
Department maintenance men by re- 
ducing the amount of litter that has 
to be removed from roadsides. Ding- 
wall presented a Texas Highway 
Commission resolution to O. P. 


Beautifiers from Grand Prairie boasted the largest delegation to the conference. 


Schnabel, president of the Beautify 
Texas Council, in recognition of the 
San Antonian’s years of work in 
beautification. Schnabel pledged con- 
tinued hard work to solve the litter 
problem. 

Governor Preston Smith, the main 
luncheon speaker, was introduced by 
Earl Rudder, president of Texas 
A&M University. 

“There’s no controversy in being 
for beauty,” said Governor Smith. 
“It’s like being for mother and coun- 
try. I believe your kind of work is 
a form of patriotism because it means 
participation in the preservation of 
our resources.” 

Smith said Texas does have pollu- 
tion and litter problems, but that the 
state has not yet become a land of 
smokestacks and _ sewage - blighted 
streams. 

Earlier, the Beautify Texas Council 
had sent the governor a sign that 
reads: “The governor pledges not to 
litter. Do you?” 

Referring to the sign, Smith said, 
“I hope your work will prove as ef- 
fective with others as that sign did 
with me.” 


“If we can get 215 million people in the United 
States to pledge not to litter, we’ve got it 
made,” says O. P. Schnabel, president of the 
Beautify Texas Council. Other speakers at the 
table are from left C. P. Waggoner, mayor of 
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The governor said that tourism is 
one of the largest and most profitable 
businesses in Texas and it attracted 
about 26 million visitors last year. 
He said the visitors can be driven 
away by too much litter and blight. 

“We must have education and then 
a concerted effort on our part to solve 
the problem. Your beginnings are 
fine, but this is only a beginning.” 

He pledged the full cooperation of 
his office with the Beautify Texas 
Council’s efforts. 

The afternoon session of the meet- 
ing consisted of a distinguished seven- 
member panel who discussed “What 
You Can Do.” 

Mrs. Lamar Lewis of the Kilgore 
Improvement and Beautification As- 
sociation told how a 15-member board 
of five standing committees concen- 
trated their efforts to clean up the 
city. She said getting the citizens to 
act was a slow process. Where city 
ordinances did not cover a particular 
problem, she said they asked for or- 
dinances. Mrs. Lewis said it was im- 
perative that everyone be treated 
equally —- some prominent citizens 
felt they were exempt from the new 
policies. 

Charles Alexander, state director 
of the United States Brewers Associa- 
tion, said a litter prevention program 


Grand Prairie; R. H. Hackendahl, director of 
the National Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; and Tom UH. Taylor, 


director of the Highway Department’s Travel and 
Information Division. 


should have four points: Rules to 
follow; make it easy to follow the 
rules; educate the people to follow 
the rules; and be firm with those who 
disregard the rules. 

Alexander said that the Texas 
Brewers Institute and the national 
association have a council that fights 
the litter problem. He said 480 
brewer agents in Texas have been 
given anti-litter materials, such as 
litter bags for public gatherings. 

“We participated in 50 campaigns 
last year, and the brewers’ anti-litter 
movie was shown to many more 
groups.” 

Paul Edge, marketing manager of 
the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany in Dallas, said, “We in the gaso- 
line industry realize our responsibility 
in cooperating with you and your ef- 
forts.” 

He presented slides to illustrate the 
company’s changes in service station 
designs to fit in with neighborhood 
surroundings. Humble has issued il- 
lustrated guidebooks to station man- 
agers with tips about keeping their 
areas neat and clean, displaying gaso- 
line price signs, and disposing of 
trash. 

Colonel Pat Speir, director of the 
Department of Public Safety, told the 
group that his department arrested 
880 persons last year for littering, and 
had secured 822 convictions. 

“Twenty-one persons were killed 
last year because of litter on the high- 
ways and there were 1,068 accidents 
attributed to litter.” 

Colonel Speir said the DPS has a 
95 per cent conviction rate against 
litterers. 

A program to “Build Better 
Towns” is being conducted by the 
Texas Power and Light Company, 
Homer Gibbs, director of the com- 
pany’s agricultural department, told 
council members. 

Gibbs described the self-help pro- 
gram to motivate people in the smaller 
communities. He said 303 rural 
areas throughout Texas are now in- 
volved in the program. 

“Something happens when people 
start to work together to improve 
their community,” said Gibbs. “Re- 


Charles B. Alexander outlines a four-point plan 
for litter prevention programs. Alexander is state 
director for the US Brewers Association. 


“Define your goals. We need action, not talk.” 
R. H. Hackendahl gives the keynote address to 
the second annual Beautify Texas Council meeting. 


tired people are attracted and many 
children who have moved away re- 
turn to their hometowns.” 


Jake Plain, executive director of 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation of 
Dallas, said the foundation donates a 
sum of money each year to the gar- 
den clubs of Texas for beautification 
projects. 

“We believe that beautification en- 
hances the moral character of the 
community,” Plain said. 

After panel members had made 
their presentations, the floor was open 
to questions and suggestions. Shortly 
afterward, the meeting was adjourned 
and the council turned toward home 
to help organize comprehensive pro- 
grams to beautify Texas. M@ 


f your sweeper won’t brake proper- 

ly, send for David Herrington. 

If the dump control on your truck 
can’t be depended on, call David 
Herrington. 

If your mower is unsafe, tell it to 
David Herrington. 

Herrington is the troubleshooter for 
Equipment and Procurement Division. 
He’s the man who works closely with 
the Insurance Division, manufactur- 
ers’ representatives, and safety organ- 
izations to help provide the Highway 
Department with the best, most ef- 
ficient, and safest equipment possible. 

“There’s no cure-all here,” points 
out Herrington. “This will take years. 
Manufacturers will improve _ their 
equipment, and eventually we will up- 
grade the fleet.” 

John B. Nations, head of Equip- 
ment and Procurement, said there was 
a twofold purpose in combining all 
troubleshooting under one man. 

“First, it consolidated all trouble- 
shooting under David. Before this, 
districts worked on their problems in- 
dividually and we couldn’t determine 
trends. Second, it behooves us to 
make an extra effort to make our 
equipment as safe as possible because 
on September | all employees will be 
covered by state liability insurance. 
Our record the first year will deter- 
mine our insurance costs the second 
year.” 

Herrington works in an advisory 
capacity with equipment supervisors 
in the districts to bring up the fleet 
performance of all machinery. He 
looks for trends. A problem could be 
with just one piece of equipment; the 
problem might be caused by the ter- 
rain on which the equipment is oper- 
ated; or the problem could be caused 
by climatic conditions. 

“If we find the same problem in 


three or four districts, then we know 
we’ve got a problem,” says Herring- 
ton. 
There are two types of problems — 
a machine breaks down continuously 
or it runs all right but just doesn’t do 
the job it was purchased to do. 
“Once we get a piece of equip- 
ment,” says Herrington, “we must 
decide if it does the job, and that it 
does it relatively free of problems. 
We don’t just buy equipment, put it 
in the field, and forget about it.” 
Herrington works with equipment 
manufacturers in correcting defi- 
ciencies. For example, he recently 
asked a mower manufacturer if he had 
a safety package that would make his 
mower safer for the operator and the 
motorists. The manufacturer  sug- 
gested putting a cable through the 
safety chains and adding a steel de- 
flector plate. These safety features 
were added in four district shops and 
the machines are now being tested. 
If the features prove satisfactory, then 
the adaptions will be written into 
specifications for future mowers. 
Herrington said they also discov- 
ered recently that mowers can be ad- 
justed so the blades rotate in a clock- 
wise direction so objects are thrown 
onto the right of way rather than into 
passing vehicles, a Department truck, 
or maintenance personnel. 
Equipment workmanship is also 
Herrington’s responsibility. For ex- 
ample, a group of new dump trucks 
had faulty dump control linkages. A 
connection on the linkage consisted of 
two chain links spot welded on rods 
and held by a bolt with no lock nut. 
There was about one inch of play in 
the linkage — too much play to pro- 
vide the fine control necessary for 
dumping. Such a condition might 
cause the driver to dump a load of hot 


The Troubleshooter 


asphalt at the wrong time and hurt 
someone drastically. 


Herrington makes his rounds to all 


- districts three times a year, and more 


often if a district has a particular 
problem that needs his immediate at- 
tention. He encourages equipment 
supervisors to call him about their 
problems. But he says equipment 
operators also need to tell their super- 
visors about machine shortcomings 
and malfunctions and suggest ways to 
improve the design. This flow of in- 
formation will enable Herrington to 
have the manufacturers correct equip- 
ment deficiencies. 

He cites the recent trouble the De- 
partment had with a particular make 
of street sweeper. Material was 
getting into the front brake drums and 
scarring them, thus creating a danger- 
ous braking condition. 

Besides the ruined brake drums, 
says Herrington, there were three other 
things wrong with the sweeper—clevis 
pin breakage, rigid hydraulic connec- 
tion, and water pump burnout. He 
wrote the manufacturer about the 
four problems and the manufacturer 
agreed to correct all of them. 

“It’s to our mutual benefit to im- 
prove the equipment. If it’s improved 
for us, it will help the manufacturer in 
selling to contractors and other high- 
way departments.” 

Herrington says his troubleshooting 
is based on cooperation. 

“Right now we're batting 1000. 
Manufacturers have agreed with all 
our suggested changes. And _ the 
equipment supervisors are really be- 
ginning to bring their problems to us.” 

Herrington’s boss agrees. 

“David’s our coordinating board for 
the districts, manufacturers, and safe- 
ty people,” says John Nations. “And 
it’s really paying off.” Mf 


Troubleshooter David Herrington demonstrates the play in a dump control linkage that could 
cause a driver to dump a load of hot asphalt at the wrong time and injure someone. 


achine to improve its capabilities. 


“We get insular and see only our own 
world. We need a glimpse of what’s 
going on in the rest of the state.” 

“It’s a chance to get into a free- 
wheeling discussion with others in the 
district . . . sort of an effort to en- 
courage excellence.” 

“Everybody is a contemporary. 
Nobody is anybody else’s supervisor. 
That’s one of the committee’s failings 
and strong points.” 

These are some of the things mem- 
bers of the District 12 Research Com- 
mittee say about their unique commit- 
tee now in its sixth year of successful 
operation in the Houston district. 

Basically, the committee was formed 
to handle the tremendous amount of 
research material that comes into the 
Houston district office, said Wendell 
Brown, special services supervisor in 
District 12 and chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mario Garcia, chief drafts- 
man in the section, is administrative 
assistant on the committee. 

“There was such a great amount of 
research information coming in that 
it was impossible for one or two peo- 
ple to assimilate and distribute it,” 
Brown said. 

The committee reviews all maga- 
zines, reports, and other materials 
and circulates information of interest 
throughout the district. 

“One of the best methods of dis- 
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By BILL BARRON, Travel and Information Division 


tributing information,” said Brown, 
“is through Research Notes.” 

Notes is the committee’s monthly 
publication. It presents new ideas as 
well as a digest of research reports of 
interest to District 12 employees. 

“Notes is designed to get people 
thinking along research lines,” Brown 
said. 

The committee also summarizes 
magazine articles and sends the sum- 
maries through the district. It orders 
all research material requested by dis- 
trict personnel, and handles hundreds 
of requests each month. 

“People are now requesting in- 
formation where they didn’t before 

. they are requesting a lot of in- 
formation,” Brown points out. 

Seven members from the district’s 
construction, design, maintenance, 
right of way, traffic, and special serv- 
ices sections make up the committee. 
Each member has an alternate. 

“Since all sections are represented, 
we get committee members to look at 
the information that relates to their 
sections to evaluate its merits 
and to judge whether to send it out 
or summarize it,” says Brown. “We 
want to maintain information that has 
immediate practical value. We want 
to get practical information out of re- 
search reports and into the hands of 
the people who can use it.” 


A lot of requests received by the 
committee are transmitted to High- 
way Design’s Research Section in 
Austin. 

District 12’s committee has a rotat- 
ing three-man subcommittee that meets 
with various supervisors in the dis- 
trict to discuss problems involving 
research, and then reports to the main 
committee. 

The committee meets twice a 
month — every other Tuesday. “For 
a while we met once a month, but 
found that didn’t work,” Brown said. 

One of the committee’s most suc- 
cessful innovations has been a sugges- 
tion book, containing instructions and 
forms, for employees to submit new 
ideas and techniques that might be 
beneficial to Highway Department 
operations. All supervisors have sug- 
gestion books and employees are 
urged to submit suggestions to gen- 
erate research. 

Employees also may submit sug- 
gestions on non-research subjects, and 
many do. In fact, another committee 
had to be set up to handle such non- 
research suggestions as reflectorized 
buttons, directional arrows on ramps, 
and the installation of telltale devices 
at underpasses to prevent overheight 
vehicles from striking bridge beams. 

Examples of bridge telltales include 
a steel bar that a vehicle would strike 


Work 


before it hit a bridge beam, and elec- 
tric eyes that set off warning bells. 

Brown laughingly suggested “a 
mine that blows up the vehicle” be- 
fore it hits a bridge beam. 
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trict traffic engineer; Darwin Marsh, 
head of right of way; James S. Bissett, 
district laboratory engineer; Henry K. 
Dice, senior resident engineer, spe- 
cial services; Bruce Walthers Jr., sen- 
ior resident engineer, construction 
section; and Richard J. Kabat, head 
of advance planning. 

Referring to the committee, Kabat 
said, “It’s done a great deal. Take 
research by Texas Transportation In- 
stitute concerning warrants for U- 
turns. The committee promoted the 
warrants in Houston, then TTI pub- 
lished the warrants. Two or three 
years ago it was almost impossible to 
get U-turns approved by the Bureau 
of Public Roads.” 

Marsh said: “The committee is 
opening up the line of communica- 
tions to all our people through the 
suggestion book.” 

Kabat said he considered Research 
Notes a great benefit, describing it as 
as “a house organ, widely circulated 
and read. It keeps the lines of com- 
munication open.” 


phs by Jesse Homphreys 


) STAI ATION—Two committee members inspect a traffic button 
at the Houston District office —John Lipscomb, left, and James Bissett. 


TROPICAL 
TRAIL 
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he Texas Tropical Trail is charted through a vast 

area of coastal plains and fertile croplands, past 
sparkling Gulf waters and Spanish-style homes on 
palm-lined avenues. The Trail, 726 miles long, 
bisects busy cities, then returns to a countryside filled 
with citrus groves, or spans immense brushy ranch- 
lands. The land is often dotted with oil ne pump- 
ing stations, and refineries. 

The Texas Tropical Trail takes on an te Gallons 
air as it skirts the Republic of Mexico and investigates 
the colorful heritage we share with that friendly neigh- 
bor. ; ae 

Starting point is Corpus Christi, the major metro- 
politan area on the Trail. However, the ‘Trail may be 
started at any point along the way. 

Sunshine is the winter attraction and cool Gulf 
breezes are a summer feature along the Tropical Trail. 
But every month is time for diversified recreation in 
a land where there is always a harvest in progress. 
Entire trainloads of golden oranges and the famed 
Texas Ruby Red grapefruit are shipped during the 
winter, and tons of cotton in the summer. 

Those who complete the entire Texas Tropical Trail 
will be able to speak with authority about much of the 
deep southern region of Texas. But one word of 
caution, please. The vastness of Texas dwarfs even 
this large, diverse area, and there are more regions 
to discover. Against these vast beaches and tropical 
climes compare green forests rolling from horizon to 
horizon, lofty mountain ranges and eerie abandoned — 
mining towns, great spans of shining lakes, and scenic, — 
game-rich hills. That too is Texas, and there are 
Trails to guide you throughout every part. 
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f you’re involved in a third-party 
accident while operating a vehicle 

on Highway Department business, 
don’t panic. Keep calm. 

That’s the advice of Chester Hud- 
low, assistant director of the Insur- 
ance Division in Austin. 

The division recently published an 
11-point list to help you do the right 
things at the “wrong” time—to pro- 
tect yourself and the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

A third-party accident is one in- 
volving a person who does not work 
for the Department and who has con- 
tributed to the injury of the employee. 
The rules to follow apply even if the 
employee is driving his personal car, 
but only when injuries occur. The 
rules do not apply to those accidents 
in which property damage occurs but 
no personal injuries result to High- 
way Department employees. 

Here are the things to do. 

1. Render first aid. 

2. Call an ambulance, law en- 
forcement officers, your supervisor, or 
any other parties needed. 

3. Get injured employees to a 
designated doctor. A list of designated 
doctors should be carried in your 
vehicle. (There are approximately 
500 doctors designated by the Depart- 
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ment, at least one per county, more 
in metropolitan areas. The list can 
be obtained by writing Insurance Di- 
vision, PO Box 5055, West Austin 
Station, Austin 78703.) If it is an 
emergency and a designated doctor is 
not available, any doctor may be used. 

4. If it is a third-party accident 
and a THD employee is injured, call 
the Insurance Division so a complete 
investigation can be made. After duty 
hours, on holidays, and weekends call 
Division Director C. G. Curtis Jr. at 
home (area code 512, telephone 
472-4446), or Assistant Director 
Chester Hudlow (telephone 465- 
9097), or Staff Services Assistant 
Quinner Williams (telephone 465- 
1040). 

5. Get names and addresses of all 
witnesses. 

6. Get names and addresses of the 
third-party driver, vehicle owner, and 
passengers. 

7. Get the license number and ve- 
hicle identification number (usually 
on left doorpost, sometimes under the 
hood on the body) of the third-party 
vehicle. 

8. Get the origin and destination 
of the third party and time of de- 
parture. 

9. Get complete details of the ac- 


What to Do in Case of An Accident 


cident: What was each car doing; its 
speed; the weather; were traffic con- 
trol devices and regulations observed? 

10. Do not give statements except 
to law enforcement officers. Make no 
admissions or take any blame for the 
accident. 

11. Do not sign releases or any 
other document until released from 
care by the doctor and until consult- 
ing with an Insurance Division repre- 
senative. 

C. G. Curtis says an Insurance Di- 
vision representative can usually reach 
the accident scene within a short time 
and will assist the injured employee 
in obtaining medical care. He will 
also make a complete investigation 
and assist other Department person- 
nel in every way. 

Curtis emphasizes the importance 
of following the division’s 11-point 
list by pointing out that while third- 
party accidents represent only 7 per 
cent of all injuries, they account for 
50 per cent of total medical compen- 
sation costs and 70 per cent of the 
employees days lost from work! 

“For the protection of our em- 
ployees, it is vital that they follow the 
steps outlined,” says Curtis. “And 
one of the most important things is 
to keep calm.” M@ 


The Great Time-Saver 


Concrete is dumped from a transit mix truck into the bowl on the 
pumping truck (above) where pistons force it through a four-inch 
rubber hose onto the bridge deck about 100 feet away (below). 
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ote or Od : 


Dallas Times Herald, exclaiming — A 
whopping 714 per cent of the $10 mil- 
lion Woodall Rodgers Freeway right of 
way pot has been spent with purchase of 
a single piece of property. 

City council members approved the 
$750,000 purchase of the Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation site, including improve- 
ments, .at the northwest corner of McKin- 
ney Avenue and Lamar... . 

The Highway Department is expected 
to build the freeway if the city can com- 
plete land acquisition. 


Grand Prairie News, revealing — The 
City of Grand Prairie and the Texas High- 
way Department will begin work within 
the near future to develop definite projects 
to be included in a state-federally financed 
improvements program for major traffic 
highway arteries which are not a part of 
the state and federal highway system 
through the city. ... 

Called TOPICS, the program received 
formal sanction of the city commission 
Tuesday after a minute order from the 
Texas Highway Commission was _for- 
warded to the city notifying officials of 


Grand Prairie’s inclusion in the proj- 
ject... 
As set out in the federal criteria, 


TOPICS will not seek to reconstruct roads 
or undertake any major construction jobs. 


San Benite News, reporting — Approxi- 
mately 100 persons attended a _ public 
hearing at the civic center on South Padre 
Island Tuesday to hear District Engineer 
Raymond Stotzer describe plans for con- 
struction of Park Road 100 on the 
island... 

The construction is taking place in two 
stages, with the first stage to be con- 
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tracted for in September. Stotzer said 
the four and one-half miles of road be- 
tween the Y on the island and Andy 
Bowie Park will require some surfacing 
and straightening in one point and will 
cost approximately $452,000. 


Midland Reporter-Telegram, hoping — 
The City of Midland is looking a multi- 
thousand-dollar gift horse in the mouth 

. and thus far has found no sign of 
any problem which would cause the re- 
jection of an offer of federal and state 
dollars for street and highway improve- 
ments in the city. 

The Texas Highway Commission last 
week announced that Midland has been 
added to the list of Texas cities being 
invited to participate in benefits of the 
federal Traffic Operations Program to In- 
crease Capacity and Safety (TOPICS). 

Officials say the City of Midland might 
stand to gain between $100,000 and 
$200,000 from the $22 million the US 
Bureau of Public Roads has assigned to 
Texas. 


San Angelo Standard Times, projecting 
—An Interstate highway through San 
Angelo is a possibility, a group of West 
Texans have been told, but not until 
1975 or 1976, according to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. . . 

The delegation, which was made up of 
members of the US 87 Improvements 
Association, wants to obtain an Interstate 
designation for that portion of Highway 
87 that runs through Texas. 


Temple Telegram, relating — The Texas 
Highway Department has turned down a 
request for a restudy of the route of US 
190 in the Harker Heights-Nolanville 


area and is proceeding with its original 
plans for the highway. . 
County Judge J. F. Clawson ha 
notified of the decision by Elton B. B 
district highway engineer in Wac 
The proposed restudy of the 
the Harker Heights-Nolanville area 
move the route south of Nola 
avoid the expense of purchasing right o' 
way through Nolanville . . 
Evans said any change in 1 
would cause interminable dela 
of the mechanics of highwa 
tion. He said relocation of 
in the proposed area would me: 
route hearing, securing approva 
route, then developing schemat 
holding a schematic hearing. __ 


Texas City Sun, predicting — 
be wise not to hold your breatl 
Bolivar Bridge is built or un 
portion of FM ie is linked 
Freeway. 

County Judge Ray Holbrook 
press conference Wednesday and 
copy of the most recent corre 
from State Highway Engineer J. 
wall. The subject was the cou 
quest for state financial aid to 
and highway improvement 
amounting to well over $95 
effect, Dingwall said the state 
the whole project, wished the cou 
of luck and when some money | 
put up by locals to come bac 
to him. The money in questior 
around $13,700,000. — : 

Holbrook said he was “please 
the response. He grinned an 
wording of the letter was rat 
places and he would need more 
terpret the exact meaning of its « 


AWARDS 


(As of July 31, 1969) 


45 Years 


District 23 
Virgil E. Terry, Skilled Laborer 


40 Years 


District 1 
Shirley G. Fry, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 2 
Charles M. Morgan, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 6 
Charles W. Batchelor, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 10 
Royce A. Ginn, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 
John D. Ashburn, Designing Engineer 
Benjamin W. Cooper, Supervising Resident Enginer 
District 18 
Spence B. Taylor, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Temple B. Ingram, Supervising Resident Engineer 


35 Years 


Secondary Roads Division 
John W. Mugge, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 18 
Thomas A. Smith, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 23 
William T. Moore, Chief Accountant I 


30 Years 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Sam B. Stewart, Chief Investigator 
Planning Survey Division 
Nolen E. Williamson, Office Engineer 
District 10 
Buster E. Davis, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Joel E. Shaw, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 
Benedict J. Strauss, Accountant II 
James E. West, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 18 
Fred D. Holt Jr., Supervising Designing Engineer 
District 19 
Luther C. Craig, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


Planning Survey Division 
Paul H. Smith, Engineering Technician III 
District 1 
Thomas R. Hearriage, Skilled Laborer 
District 2 
Euel A. Damron, Skilled Laborer 
Guy O. Neely, Engineering Technician IV 


District 4 
George W. Wilson, Skilled Laborer 
District 6 
Jose Q. Molina, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Willie A. Stewart, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
Jose Martinez, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Juan Sassenhagen, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 


Mary F. Carter, Engineering Aide IV 


RETIREMENTS 


District 4 

Cecil F. Fonti, Shop Foreman III 
District 7 

Loleete E. Thaxton, Secretary III 
District 10 

Joe A. Luce, Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
Albert B. Branch, Assistant Ferry Manager 


John S. Brown Jr., Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 13 
Joe Kahanek, Skilled Laborer 
Hilary J. Koehl, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 14 
Fred E. Herms, Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
William R. Smith, Skilled Laborer 


xX effective backup warning device eG 

for use on maintenance and con- @ 

struction equipment has been devel- @ Se 
oped by three men in the district shop 

in Fort Worth. 


The warning device — a beeper — 
is simple, automatic, effective, and Ol a ee 
economical. It consists of a turn signal 


flasher, a Honda motorcycle horn, a 
shop made angle iron bracket, and Wwit- By Fi. D. SWILLEY, Senior Laboratory Engineer, Fort Worth, District 2 


ing. The horn and flasher are attached 
to the bracket which is mounted to the 
frame near the wiring for the backup 
lights. The Honda horn was chosen 
because of its distinctive sound, its 
size and economy, and for an outside 
adjustment for tone and volume. 

The developers, mechanics Albert 
(Pancho) Morton and Cecil (Sarge) 
Laminack and Equipment Superin- 
tendent J. M. Rexroat claim there are 
several advantages of their installation 
over the present system of backup bells 
mounted on the wheels. 

The beeper provides positive and 

automatic warning as soon as the 
equipment is shifted into reverse. 
With backup bells the equipment must BEEPER VERSUS THE BELL—Cecil Laminack, left, holds the new beeper warning 
already be in motion and even then device next to the old warning bell mounted on truck rear axle. The new device 
they are not dependable. Sometimes was developed by Laminack, Albert Morton, and J. M. Rexroat, standing. 
they even ring in the forward motion. 
Also, the bells have to be removed 
when a tire needs changing or other 
work on the wheels or axles must be 
done. With the new beeper this extra 
work is eliminated. 

The beeper costs $7 as compared to 
about $35 for the backup bells, says 
Rexroat. It can be installed on any 
equipment with backup lights, and 
on any four-speed transmission equip- 
ment by adding a two-dollar backup 
switch. 

“We believe the device has a great 
deal of merit,” says District Engineer 
R. W. Crook, “and it is currently 
being installed on equipment in Dis- 
tick 2c 


The small, economical beeper can be easily mounted near the wiring for the backup lights. 
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Sign Stand 


By J. R. EVANS 
Senior Maintenance Engineer 
San Angelo, District 7 


hen the new system of maintenance barri- 

cades and signs was adopted (new Manual 

on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways), the problem of transporting and setting 
up barricades and signs promised to be a major one. 

For example, we needed a stand strong enough 
to hold the 48-inch square signs five feet off the 
ground and yet one that could be handled easily 
by two men and carried on a dump truck. 

Jake Boatright, a welder in the district shop, 
tackled the tough problem. He spent several rest- 
less nights. Each morning he entered the shop 
and began working. Jake made several stands but 
they were too bulky and heavy to be practical. 
During one of his sleepless nights, Jake hit on the 
idea of a folding stand. That was better, but it 
was still too heavy. 

Then he tried lightweight square tubing. It 
worked. The result is a stand that can be quickly 
assembled at the work site and easily transported 
on a dump truck. 

“By using this type barricade stand,” says Dis- 
trict Engineer J. A. Snell, “we are converting to the 
new standards in an orderly and economical manner 
with a minimum of problems.” @ 


Welder Jake Boatright poses with the lightweight sign stand he 
designed and built to aid in converting to the new standards. 


Photographs by Clayton Orrison 


Boatright’s stand has a broad base with leveling pins and it can 
be folded just below the sign and at the base for easy transport- 
ing. Hooks on the back of the sign allow it to be hung on the 
side of a dump truck. Four signs can be carried this way. 
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* “We are closer to the Old West 
than people usually realize,” says J. 
M. (Mulkey) Owens, assistant district 


: engineer, District 14. “You know, 
Th Wie t 100 years ago July 21 the last two 
A, | Orn & aS people were scalped in Texas, near 
Johnson City. And the last Indian 
fight in Texas was less than 100 years 
ago, in 1872 at Packsaddle Mountain 
near Llano. That’s how close to the 
West we are.” 
Owens, a history and Texana buff, 
is also a barb-arian — a barbed wire 
collector. The barbed wire story is 


the story of the West, and Mulkey 
Mulkey Owens’ barbed wire display in his District 14 office catches the eye of all. His prize ll 5 both 
collection, begun only three years ago, includes specimens from every county in the district. can tell you about both. 


Since he became a member of this 
fast-growing group, Mulkey has ac- 
cumulated more than 200 specimens 
(more properly called “sticks”). His 
collection is the envy of many. 

“We have quite a few collectors in 
District 14,” says Owens, “and some 
say my collection is the best they’ve 
seen. It was displayed in the Mason 
bank and supposedly attracted more 
attention than anything else they’ve 
had on exhibit. I understand a man 
in Burnet has 800 pieces of wire, but 
I haven’t seen his collection.” 

The highway veteran — he got his 
40-year service pin last year — is 
quick to credit District 14 employees 
for the rapid growth of his collection 
and start of his interest. 

“Three years ago someone in a 
field party came across an unusual 
piece of wire in District 14 and 
brought it to me. Now everybody 
brings me wire. Just this morning I 
found three pieces on my desk. One, 
Watkin’s Lazy Plate, is a freak,” he 
pointed out, running his finger along 
a smooth section. “There are no 
barbs on this section.” 

Thanks to his compadres in District 
14, Mulkey has a strand of wire from 
every county in the district. 

Some of the romantic-sounding 
names in his extensive collection are 
actually more descriptive and prac- 
tical than would first appear: Split 


By MARJIE MUGNO Travel and Information Division 


*As in barbed wire, y‘all. Photographs by Frank Boyd 


Diamond, Twisted Ribbon, Sawtooth 
Ribbon, Wire Teeth, Two Awhile, 
Three Awhile, Rick Rack, Wood 
Block, Stubb Plate, Lazy Plate. 

Like all collectors, Mulkey does 
careful research to identify each piece 
correctly. Each piece is usually clas- 
sified by a descriptive name and name 
of the manufacturer or inventor, 
serial number, and patent date. 

He only mounts one of each kind, 
keeping duplicates for trading. Ad- 
mittedly, the amiable engineer gets 
scratched every now and then, but 
that’s just part of the game. Or 
hobby. Samples must be cut into 
18-inch strips, a long-enough length 
to show more than one barb. 

Owens also has several sticks from 
foreign countries, including Norway 
and Australia. The Australian sam- 
ple, similar to some found in this 
country, was sent from a pen pal of a 
District 14 employee. In sending the 
wire, the woman wrote, “I cut it off 
an old fence at the back of our house. 
I am trying to get you some of the 
different gages of our wire. There is 
a very heavy one that was on all the 
fences years ago — very strong and 
hard to handle. The men used to 
complain about the handling of it. 
Now they go in for the lighter wire. 
You know workers today won’t 
handle anything that is a bit hard to 
handle.” 

A rather new addition acquired by 
Mulkey is a strand of wire made by 
Alcoa. 

“Alcoa thought it had a good thing 
going until it found cattle stretched 
the aluminum wire out. It was use- 
less. They quit making it, and now 
it is a collector’s item.” 

A rusty piece has more value, cost- 
ing two to four bits more for showing 
its age. Mulkey has several sticks 
worth $10 or $15, but more are valued 
~ at $1.50 or $2. He has one rare 18- 
inch strand worth $35. The oldest 
piece in his collection is the Meri- 
wether Snake Wire. Patented in 1853 


by William H. Meriwether of New 
Braunfels, the wiggly expansion wire 
was the forerunner of barbed wire. 

“It’s a good collector’s item,” says 
Mulkey. “A newspaper article once 
reported that a rancher near Austin 
has 500 yards of the Snake Wire in 
use which he will sell for $1,000 
cash! 

“This is cattle country and the 
ranchers in Texas are gold mines for 
the barbed wire hobbyist. Collectors 
often search dump grounds used by 
ranch families for finds or ask farmers 
for specimens from fences. And, of 
course, we trade among ourselves.” 

There are three kinds of wire, he 
points out: “obvious,” wire that is 
easily seen; “vicious,” wire that is 


harmful when brushed up against; 
and “modified,” wire that is less dam- 
aging to cattle. 

“The ‘vicious’ type was brutal 
stuff,” explains Owens. “The King 
Ranch replaced most of its ‘vicious’ 
barbed wire with mesh or smooth wire 
some years back because cattle are 
so tame now.” And the J. Brinker- 
hoff Lazy Twisted wire from the XIT 
Ranch was fierce and used to con- 


tain cattle at their wildest. It is not 
used now.” 
Expounding a bit, Mulkey con- 


tinues, “You must remember that be- 
fore there were any barbed wire 
fences, cattle were wild and knew no 
bounds. The early makers of barbed 
wire wanted wire that was strong and 


Although most of the specimens in the extensive collection were used to contain cattle in days gone 


by, a few of the more vicious pieces were designed for man. 


The nasty-looking German World War | 


entanglement wire with its high-tensile steel can tear you up, says Mulkey, who also has an extra 


large Korean War entanglement wire. 


J. D, CURTIS' LADDER 
893. GLOVER NO. 18 


APRIL h, 


TRANSMISSION WIRE, TWO NO, 11 


Aj ONE .NO. 


WIRE, PATENTED 


COPPER 
9 STEEL, 


LUTHER & JOHN C. MERRILL'S RARLY 
POINT, PATENT NO. 155538, SEPTEMBER 29, 
1875, PRICKETTE NO. 78 
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THE WAR That 


that could be easily seen. Some of 
the ‘vicious’ types were long, sharp, 
firmly-fixed barbs that would tear the 
hide of the animals. The ‘modified’ 
type had short, fairly blunt rotating 
barbs.” 

There were numerous patents — 
and ultimate litigation — on all these 
types of wire. 

The first barbed wire patented was 
developed by an Illinois man, Joseph 
Glidden, who was trying to find a 
way to keep critters out of his wife’s 
garden. Remembering that thorny 


Barbed wire strands are cut into 18-inch strips and mounted. 
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Won The West 


hedges were effective fences in earlier 
days, he ran some wire and staples 
through a coffee mill, trying to simu- 
late the thorns. This was in 1874, 
and “bob” wire was born. 

There were all kinds of schemes to 
promote its use, recalls Owens. One 
of the most spectacular was tried by 
John Warne Gates, a kinsman of 
Glidden’s wife Lucinda. “Bet-a- 
Million” Gates was a showman and 
appeared in San Antonio in 1876 to 
sell barbed wire to Texas ranchers. 
He wasn’t having much luck until he 


After careful and time-consuming 
research, each piece is given a patent or serial number, date, and name. 


put some of the roughest, toughest 
Longhorns in a hastily built corral in 
the heart of town. Seeing the cattle 
turned back by the treacherous wire, 
the skeptical ranchers were convinced 
and Gates’ fortune was assured, al- 
though many at first thought the wire 
inhumane. 

A barbed wire specialist once 
wrote, said Mulkey, that barbed wire 
did as much in its way to tame the 
west as the Colt .45 did in its way. 
And it spread across the plains like 
a prairie fire. 

Before the west could be tamed, 
however, fence wars and _ violence 
erupted. 

“After the Civil War, the South 
boomed and cattle multiplied;’ asserts 
Owens. “The North and East were 
in dire need of beef. The wild cattle 
had to be rounded up and gotten to 
market. At the same time there was 
an influx of settlers who had lost 
everything in the war. These people 
were gambling on the free, or nearly 
free, land in Texas. Nesters fenced 
their gardens and fields. Cattlemen 
cut the fences. Cattlemen fenced 
their water holes and these fences 
were cut by other cattlemen who 
needed the water on the ‘free’ range.” 

Fence-cutting became so prevalent 
—and such a problem—that a special 
session of the Legislature was called 
in 1884 so a law could be passed 
making fence-cutting a felony. This 
law proved unenforceable, however, 
because culprits were seldom caught 
in the act. In 1893, John Nance 
Garner, then county judge of Uvalde 
County and later vice-president of the 
United States, called in the Texas 
Rangers. 

With such action, peace returned, 
the West was fenced in, and cattle 
became more and more subdued. 
Little did cattlemen — or Joseph 
Glidden and other manufacturers 
— suspect that the treacherous barbed 
wire that tamed the West would 
one day be an item highly sought 
by collectors like Mulkey Owens 
of District 14. 


In Canada 


A TEXAS 
BARBECUE 


The Odessa Chamber of Commerce Chuck Wagon 
Gang spreads its fame this month as 80 of the 250- 
member organization go to Canada to feed some 
38,000 celebrants at the Klondike Days festivities 
in Edmonton, Alberta. 

Governor Preston Smith will lead the delegation 
of Odessans and will be Grand Marshall of the kick- 
off parade July 17, an honor bestowed last year on 
Canada’s Prime Minister. 

For 10 days each July the city of 400,000 turns 
back the clock to the Gay Nineties and relives the days 
of the gold rush in the legendary Klondike. 

On Saturday, July 19, the Chuck Wagon Gang 
will serve barbecue at a “Taste of Texas Bust Out.” 
On Klondike Sunday, Churchill Square will be declared 
officially as “Texas Soil” for another barbecue. 

While fun is the keynote, Gang members of this 
unique arm of the chamber of commerce, business- 
men, bankers, manufacturers, and professional men will 
be working hard to dish up 38,000 plates of barbecue. 


The grocery list calls for 19,000 pounds of boneless 
round roast, 3,900 pounds of pinto beans, 3,850 
pounds of onions, 9,625 pounds of cabbage, and 385 
gallons of dill pickles. 

Putting the trip together is the biggest job the Gang 
has ever faced, according to Gang Boss Lynn Riggs. 
Since Edmonton’s terrain is akin to Odessa’s, the 
Texans had to haul their own wood — 10 cords of it. 
In addition, there were napkin and utensil packs, 
cups and plates to serve 38,000. 

Traveling a few days in advance of the Chuck 
Wagon were 25 portable pits, which will be placed 
in holes dug in the “Texas Soil” of Churchill Square. 
The meat will be placed over the wood and hickory 
chips on Friday night and the pits will remain full of 
meat until the Sunday feed. 

The Gang members are gluttons for punishment. 
They'll be up most of two nights digging the pits, pre- 
paring the beef and beans, making the slaw and chop- 
ping the onions. But when the “Come and get it!” is 
sounded by Boss Riggs, they’ll be on the line, expound- 
ing the merits of Texas in general and Odessa in par- 
ticular while heaping plates with the Texas fare. M@ 


_—— 
i he * 
‘ ssc Chuck Wagon Ga erves a “Cheechako” breakfast to 
400 Odessans, honoring eight representatives of the Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, Klondike Days festival. The ““Cheechako” breakfast 


is a Canadian dish. 


: NERVOUS RANGER—Texas Ranger J. P. Lynch, who will escort 


Governor Preston Smith when he opens Klondike Days, removes a 
garter from the leg of Norma Chapman, “The Lady of the Klondike.” 
lynch greeted a member of the Royal Canadian Mounties when a 


Canadian delegation visited Odessa recently, thus bringing together 
the t ost famous law enforcement agencies in the world. 
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Big Job Ahead 


In the next two decades the 
United States will have to carry out 
a highway program of a magnitude 
equal to all the highway work that 
has been accomplished to date, 
Federal Highway Administrator 
Frank Turner said in May. 

Turner’s remarks were made be- 
fore the House Roads subcommit- 
tee. He told the members that it 
is essential the highway program 
for post 1975 be approved this 
year. Turner said DOT needs the 
lead time to launch the road pro- 
gram that will follow completion 
of the Interstate system. 

Secretary of Transportation John 


Volpe told the subcommittee that 
the urban transportation problem 
will be the most difficult to resolve 
in the future. He said his depart- 
ment was working to reaffirm the 
federal-state relationship in the 
highway field, to provide an effec- 
tive equal employment rule, and to 
increase the safety of highways and 
vehicles. 

Volpe indicated a review was 
needed of the beautification pro- 
gram. He implied that penalties 
will not be invoked because of the 
inadequacy of federal funds that 
will enable states to carry out the 
program. 


Downtown Bryan businesses displayed anti-litter posters drawn by 368 elementary 


and junior high school students in April. 


Ribbons and plaques went to winning 


students in the contest, sponsored by District 17 and the Bryan-College Station Jay- 
cees. The anti-litter poster contest climaxed a two-month clean-up drive in that area. 


“If a program of this type could be conducted statewide .. . 


we might find the 


amount of litter decreasing instead of spiraling upward,” says DE Joe G. Hanover. 
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§ Plose for Trash 


SiN fotaioks 


Just before noon on May 16 a small tornado 
dipped down on an_ IH 37 construction project five 
miles south of Mathis, picked up six prestressed 
concrete beams weighing 26 tons each, and dropped 
them 17 feet to the pavement (below). The beams had ~ 
been set in place six days before on the new under- 
pass at FM 630. The diaphragm had not yet been 
poured, but the beams had been lightly braced 
with 2x4 blocking. Fortunately, no one was injured. A 


A permit was issued by the Depart- 
ment in June for movement of a 
near record over-height load in 
District 6. The 500,000-pound, 175- 
foot tall derrick was moved up- 
right across US 285, Reeves Coun- 
ty, under supervision of Mainte- 
nance Construction Foreman Merle 
Miller of Pecos. Before the der- 
rick was moved across the high- 
way, the contractor filled both 
ditches with caliche and layed a 
wood mat on the pavement for 
load distribution. A track-type 
dolly was mounted under each 
leg of the derrick. Three crawler 
tractors pulled the rig at the rate 
of three to four miles per hour. 
One foreman, seeing a picture of 
the derrick in the middle of the 
road, said, ‘Good. The right of 
way has been leased for oil. Our 
budget will be increased. But did 
they have to drill on the center 
line?” 


truck driver who witnessed the twister said that two 
automobiles had just passed under the structure before 
the beams came crashing down. Lightning, wind, and 
rain hampered debris removal, but with cutting torches 
and heavy road equipment the highway was cleared 
in about two hours. Two way traffic was detoured 
to the flexible base on the northbound lanes. Supervis- 
ing Resident Engineer Donald Skewis said the damage 
will not delay completion of the highway project. 


One of the Department’s three popular ferryboats connecting Galveston and Bolivar Point 
on SH 87 charmed its way into a movie being filmed in that area. Co-producer Richard 
Levinson wrote the ferry into the film “My Sweet Charlie’ starring Patty Duke (above) 
because of its unique appeal. The old Bolivar Lighthouse will also be seen in the film. 


Mark Your Calendar 


“Highways Bring Better Living” will be the theme for this year’s 
National Highway Week, which will be observed September 21-27. 

The Texas Good Roads Association will sponsor the special week 
in Texas. Many districts will hold open houses and furnish Highway 
Week materials to local news media, while State Highway Engineer 
J.C. Dingwall and the Highway Commission will crisscross the state 
making personal appearances. 


TTI Researcher Killed 

Dr. Thomas C. Edwards, a research 
engineer with the Texas Transporta- 
tion Institute at Texas A&M, was 
killed in a car-pickup collision on 
SH 6 about 10 miles south of College 
Station on June 8. 

Edwards played a key part in de- 
velopment of breakaway sign supports 
and light standards. At the time of his 
death he was studying the reasons for 
loss of control of motor vehicles. 

A former Highway employee, Ed- 
wards worked for Bridge Division in 
Austin for almost three years, from 
1959710 1962; 


Shooting Spree in District 18 

A gunman went on a 50-mile 
shooting spree on IH 45 and US 75 
on June 17 and was finally shot down 
by law officers near Fairfield. Two 
Highway Department employees took 
action that may have saved some 
motorists from being hit. 


When the gunman passed through 
Corsicana southbound on IH 45, 
writes District 18 Engineer John Kel- 
ler, two maintenance men, Tommie 
J. Bates, maintenance foreman of 
Navarro County, and Roy A. Brown 
followed the vehicle. Bates called 
his base station by radio and told 
them to notify the Highway Patrol 
and the sheriff’s office. 

The gunman was firing at all ve- 
hicles who passed him, so Bates 
turned on his headlights and four-way 
flashing lights and drove over the 
center line to keep other vehicles from 
passing. Bates and Brown followed 
him for 30 miles and counted at least 
25 shots. Although the man was 
driving only about 40 to 45 miles an 
hour, he was weaving from one side 
of the highway to the other. 

Once he stuck his hand and re- 
volver out the window and motioned 
for Bates to pass him — an invitation 
which Bates chose to decline. 
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For the Birds 

It seems the US government spends 
more to protect migratory birds than 
migratory people. F. C. Turner, fed- 
eral highway administrator for the 
Department of Transportation, said 
at the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials meeting in Phoenix 
last month: 

“While the nation spends $750 mil- 
lion per year for tobacco subsidies, 
and $35 million this fiscal year for 
conservation of migratory birds, we 
must fight to get appropriations of 
$26.5 million for the current fiscal 
year for the safety work of the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau.” 


A Long Way from Home 

One morning in May, Jason White 
and Wayne Hatfield of the Van 
Zandt County maintenance section 
found a wallet in the rest area on IH 
20 near Van. They turned it over to 
their supervisor Raymond Woodruff, 
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who wrote to Richard Wyatt, whose 
name and address were in the wallet. 
He soon received this reply: 

“On behalf of my stepson I thank 
you for your time and patience in 
locating us to notify us of finding 
Richard’s wallet. During Easter Va- 
cation Richard was visitng us from 
Tempe, Arizona, where he attends 
Arizona State. He and his brother 
went swimming in La Jolla Cave 
(near San Diego, Calif.) and someone 
stole his wallet. You can imagine 
our surprise to hear it was found in 
Texas.” 

Woodruff then mailed the billfold 
to Wyatt. 


DeBerry Wins Election 

Henry D. DeBerry Jr., personnel 
and wage administrator, recently won 
reelection as a trustee for the State 
Employees Retirement System. De- 
Berry won in a field of five candid- 
ates from the Board of Control, 
Comptroller’s office, Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, and the Board of 
Insurance. 


Think Ahead 

It’s time to start thinking about 
the 43rd annual Highway Short 
Course to be held November 18-20 at 
Texas A&M University. Chairman 
Jack Keese said he will appreciate 
suggestions for program topics which 
will cover: geometric design and 
traffic, materials and construction, 
pavement structure design and evalu- 
ation, structures and components, 
transportation economics and right of 
way, roadway maintenance, and man- 
agement. 


Disgusting 

Item from District 22 newsletter: 

Have received a couple of post- 
cards from the E. A. Boehmes, who 
are living it up in Florida. Mr. 
Boehme writes: “The sights on the 
-beach (Ft. Lauderdale) are disgusting 
and shock your modesty. Ive had 
my modesty shocked, disgustingly, 
every day for the past two weeks.” 


Unselfish Efforts 

The Marion-Cass Soil Conservation 
District of Atlanta wrote District En- 
gineer G. A. Youngs last month: 

“The supervisors and cooperators 
of the Marion-Cass Soil and Water 
Conservation District are grateful to 
you for your unselfish efforts directed 
toward soil and water conservation 
and the beautification of our entire 
area. Your personal cooperation in 
our anti-pollution project is especially 
appreciated. 

“The vast numbers of tourists who 
return to Texas also appreciate the 
beauty and cleanliness of our high- 
ways. We recognize that your per- 
sonal interest and the dedication of 
the Texas Highway employees, under 
your leadership, are responsible.” 


Avoid the Fall Rush 

Please submit requests now for 
fall programs that will require Travel 
and Information Division movies and 
slide programs, such as “Texas — 
America’s Fun-Tier” and “Texas 
Builds a Highway.” Bookings are 
already coming into the division for 
1970! All films and slide programs 
are being booked directly from Aus- 
tinw  Pleasemtry.. to; order 5309108 90 
days ahead. Some people call in and 
want a film the following day and are 
disappointed when nothing is avail- 
able. 

Write to Travel and Information 
Division, PO Box 5064, Austin 
isi JomOmcalleAteds@ode.) 12. lel: 
No. GL-2-8111, Ext. 342. 


Mini- Vacations 
The Monday Holiday bill has been 
signed into law. Starting in 1971, it 


will provide four additional long 
weekends, or mini-vacations, for 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 


Day, Columbus Day, and Veteran’ Day. 


Thought for Today 

The list of things that are going to 
get worse before they get better is 
going to get longer before it gets 
shorter. 


‘Good Kids’ 

“The Reviewing Stand,” a column 
in the Athens Review written by H. 
M. Kemp recently gave some much 
deserved credit to local teenagers: 

“The president of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin College told a service club in 
Athens recently that the young mili- 
tants in colleges, young anarchists, 
and juvenile delinquents are making 
the headlines while the 99 per cent 
plus ‘good kids’ are given credit for 
the good things they do in small 
stories covered up on the inside pages. 

“That’s what helps make things 
like this conspicuous: Eddie Ricks, 
employee of the Texas Highwav De- 
partment, called to say that duiing 
the noon hour Tuesday a truck loaded 
with trash and traveling down the 
Palestine highway began leaving a 
trail of trash behind it. And follow- 
ing the truck was a carload of high 
school students carefully picking up 
the debris and clutter to help keep 
Athens beautiful.” 


To boost attendance, two officers of an Austin 
chapter of the Texas Public Employees Associa- 
tion agreed that one would give the other a 
ride in a wheelbarrow, depending on whether 
more downtown or Camp Hubbard highway em- 
ployees were present. There were more Camp 
Hubbard employees present, so Chapter 1 Presi- 
dent Max “Country Boy” Fariss got a ride 
around the Camp Hubbard Cafeteria from Vice- 
President Jerry ‘City Slicker’ Wall at the May 
TPEA meeting. 
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® The young lady who greeted us 
at the tourist bureau was just great. 
She was on the ball and had all the 
answers to our questions. The im- 
pressions she left with us is it’s worth 
every penny the center cost you. 
Thank you very much. 
R. L. De Graw 
Denver, Colorado 


® In my 25 years of military serv- 
ice, | traveled the roads of most of the 
countries of this world and practically 
all of the United States, including 
Hawaii and Alaska, and I can say, 
with some authority, that the Texas 
highways are by far the best of the lot. 

I travel approximately 1,000 miles 
a week and can truly appreciate the 
superb engineering and safety features 
of our highways. They are well 
graded, marked, and safe. This letter 
is to express the appreciation of one 
taxpayer for money efficiently spent 
by your Department. 

As a final note, I believe the per- 
sons responsible for planting wild- 
flower seeds and decorative shrubs 
along the highways and in the me- 
dians ought to receive a medal! 

Edmund Lauder 
(14. Col. USAF, Ket) 
San Antonio 


¢ We really love Texas. We plan 
to live in Houston when discharged 
from the service. However, more 
zoning laws should be passed. 
A Serviceman 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 
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the Traveling Public 


* Texas has one of the finest sys- 
tems of highway rest stops in America 
(US, Mexico, Canada). Could use a 


few more comfort stations. Very 
courteous officials in your tourist 
bureau. A Tourist 


Burlingame, California 


¢ Recently my car broke down on 
Highway 59. I was very fortunate 
that a field party led by Mr. Thomas 
J. Sanders out of Bill Clark’s resi- 
dency stopped to render assistance. 


They got me moving forthwith, capa- 


bly and quickly, and I am indeed im- 
pressed. 

I wish to extend my deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to all concerned 
and to congratulate you on having 


such well trained and fine na 


in your organization. 
Ben J. Oshman 
Wharton 


¢ I must tell you how clean the 
rest rooms have been. Recently we 
picnicked at Stonewall and were so 
impressed with the tables, rest rooms 
and playground equipment. Last Sun- 
day we stopped at a comfort station 
between Austin and San Antonio and 
it was equally as nice. These are 
great for Texas. 
Betty Bostick 
San Antonio 


¢ When a stranger receives the very 
marvelous welcome . . . such as the 
welcome we received in Texas, no 
matter in which part we happened to 


be, I have no doubt that friendship 
is one commodity you wish to stress. 

I have yet to see highways which 
will begin to have the very high qual- 
ity of those in your state . : . Even 
your back roads are better than most 
of our main highways. 

Just before we reached Laredo, we 
visited one of your tourist bureaus 

. . and the assistance of the two 
girls . . . made our traveling much 
easier. 

Perhaps I should not mention this, 
but there is just one black spot. In 
Bay City, a barber shop had a large 
sign in the window advertising hair- 
cuts for $1. . . I was charged $1.75. 
Seventy-five cents will not break me, 
but I believe this gentleman took a look 
at my Illinois license and apparently 
took me for a sucker. He said he 
had given me something special. Well, 
perhaps he had done so, although I 
failed to see what it was. I know 
this is not typical Texan. 

I could continue for a half hour, 
but I believe you can know we really 
do appreciate everything we saw in 
Texas. Carl H. Molleck 

Peoria, Illinois 


e My three small children and | 
were on our way to Pecos and just 
outside of Odessa when a tire blew 
out. I wish to give my sincere ap- 
preciation to George Gomez, Lupe 
Valenzuela, and Guz C. Diaz Jy 
They were kind enough to stop and 
change the tire for me. 

Mrs. Mary Johnson 

Odessa 


¢ I traveled on Highway 90 from 
Weimar to Columbus, and on both 
sides of the highway for 16 miles, I 
saw a solid sheet of red Indian 
brushes, bluebonnets, and other wild- 
flowers. I tell you it’s a beautiful 
sight. No artist who paints pictures 
could compare with this natural sight. 
I am enclosing two poems I composed 
myself about Texas and country life. 
Mrs. Ema Cary 
Weimar 


Cruising down the river — on a sailboat or motorboat — is 
relaxing, especially on the beautiful, cool Guadalupe River 
near Hunt. State Highway 39 out of Kerrville meanders 
through the Hill Country to any number of fun and sun 
spots for the water enthusiast. Boating is probably the 
most popular participant sport in Texas, where there are 
now more boats than horses. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Summertime—and the fish are jumping—especially in popu- 
lar Proctor Reservoir, a 4,600-acre lake located just east of 
SH 16 (on the Forts Trail) between De Leon and Comanche 
in District 23. A lone fisherman tries his luck at sundown 
at Promontory Park, one of four recreational areas on the 
reservoir. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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